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I have here only made a Nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
Sweet home of peace! the ling’ring day 
Still plays upon thy turrets grey ; 
But silent now the voice of prayer 
Which once uprose so sweetly there ; 
The cricket’s fitful cry alone 
Is mingled with the low wind’s moan, 
Sadly they seem to wail the fate 
That left thy altars desolate. 


Sweet home of peace! how oft I’ve stood 
Amid thy little solitude ; 

A truant boy, stolen forth to get 

The crane’s bill and the violet,— 

And listened to the village hun 

Which on the quiet air would come, 
With the long echoing laugh and shout, 
Sent shrilly from the urchin rout. 


And oft at Autumn’s balmy eve, 
When bright flowers began to leave 
The faded grass, and gloriously 

The harvest moon went up the sky, 
From the far distant greenwood tree, 
The kit’s high notes of melody 

Stole upward to the holy ground, 

As joyously the dance went round. 


Here, when the Sabbath day was done, 
And ruddily the Summer sun 

Shone o’er the little vale below,— 

Uprose the hymn, so sweet, so slow, 

The traveller in the distant glen 

Paused on his way to catch again 

‘The lingering notes, till parting day, 
Threw its cold shadows o’er his way. 
Those days have pass’d, and mournfully 
The chilling wind goes rustling by, . 
But finds not there, those beauteous flowers, 
It sported with in happier hours ; 

And gentle forms who loved to gaze 

Upon their bloom in youthful cays, | 

Like them have passed away and died, 
And humble here sleep side by side. 
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THE MARCH OF MIND. 


Look down, immortal Homer, from the skies, 
And view another Greece in glory rise. 


Wrapped in the mantle of imagination, the 
traveller stands in gloomy meditation amid the 
ruins of ancient Greece. He looks down the 


of ages and empires. He stands with indiscri- 


grandeur, where the halls of wisdom once stood, 
and the thunders of eloquence were heard.— 
There arose the sun of science on Athens’ lofty 
towers, and there the siderial orbs of learning 
‘illuminated the worlds It was in Greece that 
‘the human mind emerged from the night of men- 


tyrannical ignorance. Liberty is the daughter 
of light, and she came forth in all her glory in the 
ey ea of Greece. She flourished, and man- 
kind stood astonished at the sublimity of her ca- 
reer. 
Where now is the land of science and of song? 
Where now are her brave warriors—her illus- 
trious statesmen—her immortal poets? They 
have gone down the rapid tide of time, and have 
ceased to exist but on the scroll of fame. The 
lamp of learning has been extinguished, and men- 
tal darkness rests upon the bosom of her land.— 


oriental greatness. 


Inthe march of mind Rome rose on the ruins 
of Greece to wave her sceptre over the subju- 
gated world. There Virgil strung his lyre to 
sing Aineas’ fame, and there Cicero shook the 
forum with the thunders of his eloquence, and 
struck terror to the hearts of tyrants. 
then, was the mistress of the world, and on her 
walls waved the flags of allnations. The migh- 


| ty Hannibal lifted his arm against her, but she 


crushed it, and Carthage, in whose walls queen 
Dido entertained Auneas, fell before her. Ciesar 
then lived—his path was conquest, and dreadful 
was the fate of that warrior who dared the ven- 
geance of his arm: Butwhere now is Cesar?— 
and where is Cicero?—Alas! they have been 
murdered !—and where now is mighty Rome ?— 
She has been tumbled over the precipice of fac- 
tion, and has been lost in the whirlpool of anar- 
chy. A barbarian torrent has overrun the bloom- 
ing gardens of Italy, and the red arms of the 
Goth and the Vandal have prostrated her forever. 


The brilliant sun of science that arose on the gar- 


tempestuous tide of time and views the wreck || dens of Greece was destined to shine on the 


|, bable emotions upon the crumbling fragments of 


tal darkness, and severed the galling chains of 


But where now is the glory of Greece ?-— 


Gothic ignorance now dwells upon the ruins of 


Rome, 
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ruins of Rome, and went down in the night of 
time to arise in another hemisphere. 


In the march of mind, France, plenging in the 
vortex of a bloody revolution, arrests the atten- 
tion. I behold Napoleon as he rises like a giant 
from his slumbers, and seats himself onthe throne 
of the Bourbons. He arose—he conquered—he 
flourished. He pointed the thunder of his artil- 
lery at Italy, and she fell before him. He level- 
ed his lightnings at Spain, and she trembled.— 
He soinded the knell of vengeance on the plains 
of Austerlitz, and all Europe was at his feet. He 
was greater than Cesar—he was greater than 
Alexander. But where now is the Frehch Em. 
peror? Where now is Napoleon Bonaparte? He 
wears no longer the crown ofthe Bourbons. He 
has fallen from the throne of the Czars on which 
he seated himself in Mostow. The tremendous 
military drama has closed, and the great trage- 
dian has left the stage forever. His race was 
short, but it was glorious. It was like the bright 
meteor that flames along the horizon for a mo- 
ment and disappears. The Lion of England has 
triumphed over the fallen Tiger of Corsica, but 
his fame is iinmortal. | 


The march of mind is now advancing with ra- 
pidity on the shores of America. On the ruirs 
of tbe Indian empire a great Republic has arisen 
to illuminate the worlds " Where are the abori+ 
gines of the western world? Before the victorious 
march of mind they have been driven from their 
native haunts to the margin of the great Pacific. 
The great flood of time will roll and roll on until 
they are swept from the face of the earth forever. 
Ere long not one Jone trate will remain save the 
mausoleum of the warrior and the page on which 
his exploits are recorded. The last Indian 
will soon climb his native mountain to view thé 
setting sun of Indian glory. And there shall ha 
bow his knee the last time to the sun as he sinks 
behind his lonely cottage, and worship the last 
time the Great Spirit of the waters and the Ge- 
nius of storms and darkness. When ages shall 
have rolled away and the youth shall ask his sire 
where once the wigwam stood, he shall point to 
some flourishing city on the banks of the etrearn, 
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where once the Indian hunter bathed and viewed 
his manly limbs. By wisdom, industry and valor, 
the Republic of the United States has arisen to 
stand against the world—the forest has fallen 
before her hardy sons—the yelling savage has 
been tamed, and the lion of England driven from 
her shores. Her government is superior to any 
in the world, and her country suffers not in com- 
parison with any on the globe. The gardens of 
America are richly diversified with hills and dales, 
inountains and vallies, where Spring walks forth 
to strew the earth with flowers, romantic and 
beautifully sublime. Ilere are beautiful rivers, 
smoothly gliding through green meadows of pas- 
toral elegance, where the happy shepherd hums 
to his fair one the song of liberty. Here spark- 
ling fountains rol] down the flowery mountain's 
side, and spread a thousand rainbows to the set- 
ting sun. Here the roar of the headlong cata- 
ract is heard dashing its foaming billows down 
the rocks like the crash of clouds, and stunning 
the ear with its clamours more tremendous than 
the roar of whirlwinds and storms. 


It was in these scenes of poetry and romance 
that the Indian hunter once stood and gazed at 
his image. It wasinthese scenes that he heard 
the Great Spirit in the tempest, and saw him in 
the clouds—it was on the banks of the lonely 


_gtream that he bowed down in adoration before 


the sinking sun. Alas, it was here that he read 
his doom inthe evening skies and dropped a tear 
upon his country’s tomb. But the council fire 
has been extinguished, and the war dance no lon- 
ger echoes along the hills. In those beautiful 
scenes of poetry, the Indian lover no longer bows. 
down and wooes his dusky mate. They have 
retired before the march of mind as the shades 
of night before the brilliant luminary of day. Lib- 
erty has walked forth in her own sky blue cap, to 
‘charm mankind, and the rays of science and phil- 
esophy are shed abroad in the land. The day is 
rapidly approaching when the glory and grandeur 
of Greece will be revived in the western world— 
when America, thrice happy America, shall be 
denominated the land of science and of song.— 
The numerous publications of periodical litera- 
ture, are to the march of mind what the rivers 
and canals are to the march of commerce The 
idea is irresistable that this land will yet be illu- 
minated by a lamp of learning, not inferior to 
those which illuminated Greece and Rome, and 
that another Homer will arise in the west to sing 
the fame of his country and immortalize himself. 
Our history will ere long, be as romantic as those 
of Greece and Rome. The name and fame of 
Sappho, the Grecian poetess lives on the pages 
of history, and may I not indulge in the belief that 
thereare females in America even now, who are 
destined to shine on the pages of fame. But there 
is a tide in human affairs and there is a tide of 
empire. It flows in the river of prosperity until 
it is full but when it ebbs it ebbs forever.—It 


would seem to the contemplative mind as if there 


‘ceding evening had promised. As I walked out 
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is a certain height to which republics shall as- 
pire, and then be hurled into midnight darkness. 
The march of mind isto a certain extent and then 
returns to barbarism, and the sun of science sets 
on one shore to rise in a happier clime. But my 
country, ere thou shalt lie prostrate beneath the 
foot of tyranny and ignorance, this hand shall 
have mouldered into dust, and these eyes, which 
have seen thy glory, closed forever,—the warlike 
sons of Indian glory sleep in their country’s tomb, 
but that fate is not decreed to those who now tread 
where the wigwam stood and the council-fire 
blazed. American glory has but just dawned. 
Miirorp Barn. 


CONSUMPTION. 


There is something of moral sublimity in that: 
dignified firmness with which we see the virtuous | 
man struggling with the storm, and triumphing 
in the panoply of his religion. It is easy to be, 
resigned to suffering ere the thunder has yet 
burst over our heads: but in the strength of reli-. 
gion to wrestle with the power of the destroyer, , 
amid the darkness below, to fix the steady eye on. 
the eternal light above ; as link after link is bro- 
ken from the chain of our earthly hopes, to feel 
the heart clinging more closely to those which 
are not of this world; to stand alone upon the 
shores of life, and see the last plank amid the 
wreck swept from beneath our feet, yet support- 
ed upon the rock of ages, to feel the eternal hope 
deepening and strenghening but more intensely 
within us: this is to practice that hardest lesson, 
‘Thy will be done.” 

A few years since, I resided in the neighbour- 
hood of a venerable friend. A clergyman, and 
residing in the heart of the country, his life gli- 
ded away like the summer stream in the quiet 
sunshine of tranquil affection. The cloud had, 
indeed, at times, come over it, but it had passed 
away. He had bowed to the hand that had laid 
his hopes in the dust; and when the bitter cup 
was removed, he had drunk consolation from the 
fountains of everlasting lif. One by one, the 
friends of his youth, and the children of his hopes 
had dropped away, and left him almost alone. Yet 
one remained, who was al] the world to him.— 
Often have I heard him bless God that when the 
voice of his rebuke was heard, he had spared her, 
who now in the freshness of her beauty was ever 
at his side. 

Tt was the close of the sabbath. In the calm 
twilight of a summer’s evening I sat listening to 
the conversation of my friend. Near us sat his 
wife, and opposite his daughter; hér hand clasp- 
ed in his, to whom the next day it was to be. 
pledged “for joy and sorrow.” The deep and | 
beautiful serenity that pervaded nature, as it lay 
stretched before usin the quiet moonlight, seem- | 
ed to communicate itselfto our hearts. The hills’ 
the rocks and the trees, lay sleeping in the clear | 
light; while their deep shadows, concealing the 
rough points of the scene, marked but more 
strongly its beauty. . Our very conversation was 
carried on in suppressed tones, as if fearful of 
disturbing the sabbath stillness around. Allured 
by the beauty of the evening the young couple 
walked out together, to pour forth the fullness of 
their hearts in the sanctuary of nature. 3 

*¢ We shall see you to-morrow,” said my friend, 
as I rose totake my leave. Yes,’ added his 


wife, ‘* Annette expects you to-morrow. On.this 
occasion she wishes the presence of her old and 
early friends.” I accepted the invitation. 

The next morning dawned as clear as the pre- 


| 


| 
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to enjoy its freshness, I met my friend. ‘‘Annette 
is ill,” said he. ‘She exposed herself to the 
damp and dews in the walk last evening, and is 
now threatened with fever.” It proved more 
than a threat. <A violent fever seized npon her. 
Night after night, and hour after hour, her moth- 
er sat at her bedside, watching the progress of 
the disease, ministering to her wants, and the 
hardest task of all, wearing a smiling face; lest 
the increasing despondency of her own heart 
should alarm her child. 

There is something ofsublimity in this trait of 
female character—this deep, enduring tenderness 
of amother’s love. With man, even when the 
object is one of his deepest and dearest regards, 
there is a limit beyond which he cannot pass; 
when exhausted nature will claim repose; when 
the weary frame will sink, and the drooping eye 
lid close. It is in this moment of weakness that 
woman first puts forth her strength,—that the 
frame so feeble and delicate as to shrink before 
the breeze, and bow beneath the dew drop, rises, 
at once in its deep strong energy ;—through 
nights of watching, and days of despair, unbent 
by fatigue without, unsubdued by the bitterness 
within—offering the language of hope amid the 
hidden anguish of an aching heart, anguish more 
deep, more bitter, because it may not be uttered 
—turning in for strength and support, to the in- 
exhaustible fountains of her own deep affection— 
and with the fabled devotion of the pelican, nour- 
ishing her offspring again, from the warm life 
blood of her own self-sacrificing heart. 


Meanwhile, triumphing over every remedy, the 
deadly disease went on. None but they whohave 
witnessed it can picture the intense carnestness 
with which the anxious mother watched the 
countenance ofthe physician, while day after day 
he felt the almost fluttering pulse, asifin hiseye 
she could read the fiat of life or death; and none 
but they who have felt it, can tell the sinking, 
sickening of the heart, as that inquiring look read 
but too plainly “ there is no hope.” But Annette 
was not deceived; and although she long forbore 
to alludeto her situation lest she should add to the 
distress of her friends, she at length ventured to 
speak freely. ‘It isnot,” she said, addressing 
the three individuals who were dearest to her, 
“it is net so hard to die. I know my Redeemer 
liveth, and that the silken tie is not severed for- 
ever.” ‘For you, she said,” addressing her lov- 
er, ** you will not forget her memory; who tothe 
last will so love yours. Death seals the vow, 
that our hearts and our lips but pledged; and 
though we meet not as we would have met, we 


are inthe hands of him who judgeth wisely.. You © 


should have been a son to my parents; for m 
sake be so still. They will soon be childless.— 
If you love my memory, love them.” Then ad- 
dressing her parents—* Ifin the course of life 
I have sometimes erred, and who has not, if I 
have ever cost you a pang or a tear, forgive me. 
I do not ask you to think some times of your 
child, I fear you will remember but too well.— 
But be not unhappy—remember we meet again.’* 
When I called the next morning to inquire af- 
after her health, I was received at the door by 
her father. He took my hand in silence, and 


leading me to an apartment pointed to a coffin. | 


It bore the nameand age of his daughter. He 
watched the expression of my countenance, and 
his lip quivered, and his voice faultered as he said, 


‘‘ She has left us now, but God’s will be done.” — 


His emotion was but momentary, and he again 
stood in calm and dignified composure at my side. 
I regarded him with astonishment and with rev- 
erence. Friend after friend had gone, hope af- 
after hope had withered; the strong link that had 
grappled his spirit to the earth was broken, and 
he stood unpbent by the storm that had laid his 
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last earthly hope in the dust. His soul seemed 
to rise in its strength as afiliction weighed more 


heavily on it—to tower in its majesty above the | 


darkness below, to dwell in the light of its eter- | 


| 
nal hopes, asthe mountain lifts its head above 


the clouds below into the pure light above. | 

There is something peculiarly sad in thus vis- | 
‘ting the deserted places ofthose whom we love; | 
every object awakening anew some melancholy | 
remembrances, calling up the bitter and unutter- 
ed groan from the silent sanctuary within. I[n 
one place lay Annette’s work, another her chair; 
here her music, there her books, and when we 
sat down in the lonely apartment, how strongly 
did that loneliness remind us, that here was in- 
deed the deepest solitude of desolate and broken 
hearts. Alas! the chain of affection clings but 
more closely to us, where its last link binds us to | 
the grave. 

The mother's was the grief ofa mother. The 
lover was calm und tranquil—it was the calm of 
despair. His reason was unsettled. During 
the funeral ceremonies, he remained as ifan un- 
interested spectator, though at times appearing | 
to think that the ceremony was for his wedding. | 
I was entering a carriage to follow in the melan- 
choly procession, when he appeared at the door 
and insisted on accompanying me. We at first 
sat in silence; at length in a low and confidential 
tone he said, ‘* We shall be married to-morrow.” 
Then connecting the present ceremony with the | 
leading idea of his mind, he said, ‘I did not know | 
that we were to be married in the church. Is. 
Annette in the first carriage?” “ She is indeed,” | 
Treplied. When we arrived at the church yard 
we alighted. The mother, with the yearnings of 
a mother’s heart, would descend into the tomb 
to see where her child was laid. I saw her in- 
voluntarily grasp the arm of an assistant, as the’ 
coffin was slightly turned to faciliate its entrance; 
as if fearing it would disturb her child. That re- 
pose, alas! was too deep to be broken. Her lover 
followed, with the impatient air of one constrain- 
ed to be present. at a scene to which he was in- 
different. ‘‘ Come,” said he, plucking my coat, 
‘*come Annette is waiting;” and as J lingered 
yet a moment, the silent cavern rung with the 
horrid laugh of insanity. 

Her father alone seemed unsubdued by the 
blow.—Strong in the practice of the faith he had 
preached, the pole star of his hopes was on high. 
And though the pale cheek and faultering voice 
proclaimed at times that the spirit was wrestling 
with the strong feelings of nature, they served 
but as a more beautiful comment on that religion, 
which could so extract its bitterness from the 
sting of death, and never did that humble prayer, 
“Thy will be done,” flow from a sincerer spirit, 
than from that of that childless man. In the hour 
of trial he had applied his heart unto wisdom.— 
So teach me to number my days. , 

Under the beautiful shade of a large elm, is 
the tomb where Annette reposes. Years have 
now elapsed, and wild flowers and sweet briar 
have sprung up onthe spot. There the shrubs 
are distilling the morning dews; the flowers are 
breathing their fragrance, and wild rose is shed- 
ding its leaves, end tears of affection and respect 

still consecrate the holy ground. 


EXTRACT. | 

Believe me,the world isa mighty pleasant 
creature, 1 do not, as I said before, expect too 
muchof it. In the hour of peace, of prosperity, 
and relaxation, seek the world; in moderation, 
taste of it as you would of a strong cordial; but 
lose not the remembrance that it turns bitter on 
the lees; drink it not to excess, or it will lead to 


| have fixed on an evening for the commencement 


ful to find them wanting. Trust only in that 
world which is not now, but which must come to 
all, whether they will or not. 
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SKETCHES OF ROSEVILLE. 
No. XI. 


NED BENTON. 


Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
| The steep where fames’ proud temple shines afar; 
Ah who can tell how many a soul subimme, 
tias felt the influence of :nalignant star, 
And waged with fortune an eternal war; 
Checked by the scoff ofprice, by envy’s frown, 
And Poverty’s unconquerable bar— 
in life’s low vale, remote, has pined alone, 
Then dropt into the grave, unpitied and unknown! 
BRATTLES” MINSTREL. 


A few months after I had beheld Ned Benton 
struggling through the water with a frightened 
countenance and outstretched arms, the horse- 
man before spoken of paid another visit to the 
blooming little village of Roscville, where, to be 
candid, resided an attraction by no means unin- 
fluential with regard to his visits thither. From 
that object he gathered the following particulars 
in relation to Ned Benton, the hero of the present 
lucubration. It will be recollected that Ned had 
imbibed an astonishing enthusiasm for the dra- 
ma, so much so indeed that he neglected his 
plough, and gathering around him his fellow 
children of the sod, undertook to exhibit some of 
the tragical feats which one evening's entertain- 
ment had developed before him. Ina short time 
‘he became so celebrated throughout Roseville, 
that some of ithe elder residents did not scruple 
to gaze with an eye of pleasure, and speak with 
a voice of commendation of his performances.— 
This so magnified the vanity of Ned, and inspir- 
ed in him a good opinion of his own abilities, that 
he endeavoured to establish a petty theatre, and 
actually so far accomplished his purpose as to 


of theatrieal exhibitions. Thursday was the ap- 
pointed evening, and at the time of rehearsal in 
‘the afternoon, all his performers were at their 
stations, with their several parts at their tongues 
ends. The piece was Douglas—the part of 
Young Norval by Mr. Benton, who had assumed 
‘some considerable degree of importance whilst 
preparations were in astate of furtherance. The 
night came, the shed was illuminated very bril- 
‘hantly, and the tickets; which sold at the door, 
| for.the moderate price of six and a quarter cents, : 
went off rapidly. Nedwas in tumultuous ecsta- | 
cy, as the hour approached for the curtain to| 
rise. Considerable difficulty at first arose con-' 
‘verning the scenéry and music;—the first 
Was obviated by some old paper being past- 
,ed on the back part of the shed, which, if 
‘they wished to change, could be torn off—the | 
latter was evaded by placing the blind fidler of| 
the village in a corner, who could vary the tune | 
at command. The dresses also caused some’ 
discussion and inguictude—it was at length’ 


folly, ignominy, or death. Hope nothing from the 
world in the hour of sorrow. 


from friends; try them not too much,—it is pain- 


agreed, however, that peacock’s tails would cor- 


Hope little even f respond elegantly with the rural character of 


Norval, who was to have his pantaloons turned 


inside out, with his hose striped with yellow 
flannel, and drawn over the lower part of them ; 
a bow, with a quiver stored with arrows, flung 


matic of his 
equipage. Tlirest were attired in a manner 
‘suiting their several spheres of action, and when 
the hour arrived, the curtain, an old quilt, was 


drawn up, The house, or shed, rather, was” 


‘crammed; arid as Ned peeped out on the audi- 
ence, he could not help chuckling at his own 
success. Before the performance cotamenced 
it was resolved, in a committee of the whole, that 
the violin ticklgr play a tune; after the which 
was finished, out strutted one of the corps, dress- 
ed as Lady Randolph, in mourning. The young 
aspirant appeared much abashed, and very awk- 
ward indeed in a female dress, and could not as- 
sume sufficient courage to hold up his head, until 
‘¢ Ye woods and wilds, whose melancholy gloom”’ 
had escaped his lips, in a very mournfaljtone to 
be sure. When that line was concluded, his 
grief had such a wonderful effect upon him, that 
he could proceed no further, but became mute ; 
at which a hiss spontaneously arose from every 
corner of the house. Lady Randolph, although 
speechless, was not exactly petrified, for her 


{ limbs quickly carried her to the door from whénee 


she came, through which she bounced, exclaim- 
ing to her green room companians, * Oh! hea- 
vens ! the old man is sitting immediately in front 
of the stage!” “ Front of the d——1!” exclaimed 
Ned, “ you’ve made a pretty fool of yourself, and 
us too, have’nt you! If] had known your father’s 
shadow would have thus frightened you out of 
your part, your name should not have blemished 
the list of performers. 
pray? Your stupid conduct has entirely upset 
our preparations—The play must be abridged, 
and that immediately! Where’s the prompt 
book.” The prompt book was brought, but first 
Ned stepped out to apologise for the indisposi- 
tion of Lady Randolph, begging the indulgence 
of the audience, and assuring them the play 
would proceed in a few minutes. 7 

The whole of the first act of the Noble Shep- 
herd was accordingly struck out, with some of 
the personages extant in the second, and the play 
re-commenced with the appearance of another 
Lady Randolph, her lord, and Ned as the shep- 
herd. The piece went on but miserably, until 


Norval,” &c. which he recited with great ap- 
plause. Just as he concluded, however, the 
curtain, by some unfortunate means, fell, which 
excited such a laugh, that, notwithstanding aJl 
his exertions, he could not inspire his coadjutors 
with sufficient courage to continue; consequent- 
ly the performance was stopped, which put a 
death-blow to all Ned’s hopes of establishing a 
theatreat Roseville. A short tinie after this he 
joined a company of players which passed thro’ 
the village, and went to seek his fortune as q 


dramatigt through some other states, At first 


over one shoulder, and a pastoral crook, emble- 
iginal profession, completed his. 


What’s to be done now ° 


Ned commenced his history of “ My name is 
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he became an uncommon favourite; every tongue 


-tive village, humbled and neglected. 
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sounded his praise, and every eye glistene:l at his 
performances. He soon changed his name of 
Ned Benton, to one of more sounding import- 
ance, culled from Roman history, and denied 
that he ever sold herbs, or that h@vas the son of 
an herb woman, or that he even was dorn in the 
insignificant village of Roseville. He said it wasa 
story propagated by his envious enemics, and de- 
fied any one to adduce sufiicient testimony to 
prove it. Thus he flourished for some years, 
but his popularity was suddenly checked by the 
appearance of several actors who had received 
the mecd of praise from a Londgp audience !— 
Ned Benton, in his assumed name, soon became 
neglécted; and, in short, his fame decreased 
thrice ag rapidly as it had increased—one year 
sufficed to pluck the laurels from his brows, and 
he was at length compelled to return to his na- 
Ned deci- 
dedly haids genius, but it was blended with too 
much “pride, too much haughty spirit. This 
caused him a great many enemies, who event- 
ually succeeded in triamphing over hls talents. 

Tie last that I heard of Ned Benton was, that | 
he had turned misanthrope, lived at the ancient 


habitation of his deceased mother, and had be- 
comean author—of what Iam unable to say. 


| R. M. 
THE CHAMBER OF DEATH. 


he autiful lines from the Zdinburg 
| pronounced by the best judges to be of immense 


Odserver, arc the production ofa youthful writer. 


Leave me: To-night I'll watch the corpse alone. 
Set the lamp there, that its faint light may rest 
On this pale face. Fold back the winding sheet. 
Lay the white arm above the sable pall. 

*Tis cold and stiff. Thou tremblest boy! Perchance 
Thou never look’det on death before? Away ! 

It is no sight for thee. Hie thee to bed, 

And let me hear thy footsteps as they pass 
Along the corridor. So— he is gone. 

And thou and | remain;—!I as | am ;-- 

Thou in the stiff rigidity of death, 

A thing of solemn and mysterious meaning. 
Silence is round us;—but it is not yet 

The appointed hour. At midnight thou wilt come 
‘To annnate again this inert clay, 

And, if the laws that govern thee permit, 

In:part to me a sign that | may know 

We yet shall meet bereafter. In this world 

We grew together, like two trees that twine 
'Fheir branches into one, and if to die 

Be but to pass away to other realms, 

Be they of light or darkness, our twin souls 

Will there be found united. * 


© God! itis a fearful thing to see 

The strong man stretched upon the bed of death, 
Writhing in agony beneath the grasp 

Of unzeen power. Even as its victim strives 

‘To shake the tiger from its throat, he strives 
Against the shadowy tyrant. And yet why? 

If death be but the herald to a state 

Of altered being, why should nature shrink 

With horror from his touch? Alas! iook there, 
And thou art answered. In those stiffning limbs, 
That cold blank piece of nothingness—a weight 
Of passive matter destined for the worms— 
What can we read of immortality ? 

Say that it was but the casket for the gem: , 
Ought ve not still to cherish what has held \ 
A gift of so much price ? Is that black box, 

And the damp earth a fit receptacle ? 


‘ 


| How still is this lone hour! The lamp burns feebly, 


And casts a flickering shadow on the dead. 

Hark! from a distant turret midnight sounds— 
Now heart be firm! I'll gaze upon the corpse, 

And move not—breathe not—till it look on me. 
The wind is up, and murmurs moaningly. 

I heard it in the corridor. Ha!—-no! 

That slow and measured tread is something more. 
The corpse ! the corpse! It is not where it lay. 

The door is opening. How those eyeballs glare! 
Oh! heaven and earth! ’Tis he as when he lived! 
But wan, and sad, and changed—changed tho’ the same. 
The lainp expires. His breath his touch are on me! 
And lo! I see him in the darkness still ;— 

Tne dead cannet become invisible. 

It speaks not—stirs not—but strange meanings flit 
Across its pallid countenance. And now— 
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ied 


dental advantage which he should possess, would 
eausethe death of the rebel chief, the infamous 
tiger; or, spies should be sent out to discoverthe 
position of the enemy’s camp, that they might be | 
'attacked in the heat of the day, when they gen- 
‘erally take their sleep.’ The ass having heard 
the precepts of age and wisdom, cut short his 
visit with saying, he was very sorry Mr. reynard 
was so old as not to be able to appear at the coun- 
cil, but that he was very excusable, and their 
sovereign had commanded none but those who 
were in the prime of life, to perform this journey. 
After this he stopped to converse with the 
elephant, (who happened to be sick,) and asked 


Just powers! this is too horrible! 


- 


*‘ Be clothed with humility,” and have “ the ornament. 


ofa meek and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” | 


This is the most graceful, becoming, and atthe | 
same time useful costume that has ever solicited | 
public patronage. The mantle is of the most. 
delicious hue and delicate texture; tastefully dec- | 


, orated with the abovementioned costly brilliants ; | 


and will be found to unite every advantage of util-. 
ity and elegance. This dress is suitable to all | 
seasons; and is considered equally becoming 
the young andthe old. It possesses extraordi- 
nary durability ; is iess liable to take a soil than’ 
any other material, and retains its freshness and | 
novelty to the last. It falls over the person in 
the most graceful folds ; and is so adjusted as to 
veil every dl-snish, and set off the least favorable 
figure to ihe best possible advantage. The color 
generally preivtred for the costume is invisible 
green, which casts the most delicate shade over 
the whole form, and prnduces an effect agreeable 
and prepossessing. Nothing can be more taste- 
fully imagined than the ornament with which this 
mantle is finished: and although this jewal is 


value, it may be obtained upon very reasonable 
terms. It is so delicate in its hue, and so chaste 
and simple in its workmanship, that it has been 
mistaken, by unskilful observers, for an ordinary 
pebble; but connoisseurs instantly recognise it, 
and allow it to be ** more precious than rubies.’. 
Notwithstanding the many recommendations it 
possesses, this dress has never*become common, 
although universally approved. It was once 
worn as a royal robe, and has ever since been 
held in the high estimation and general use 


amongst the subjects of the great Prince who first 
introduced it. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


A PABLE. 


The tiger had raised an insurrection in the 


rebellion. 


. dred, set out on an expedition, which he had no 


i not the light of life been in those eyes, 

ne eloquence of health upon those checks, 
The grace of action in those manly limbs,— 
“The dignity of virtue on that brow ? 


"Phgughts ! thoughts ! ye nadden me: 


* 
" 


| pleased to gratify me with a declaration of your 


state, and declared his intention to usurp the 
sovereign power. Inthis dilemma the lion issued 
a proclamation, commanding all his faithful sub-, 
jects to appear at the council chamber, that mea- 
sures might immediately be taken to quell the 


| In the mean time, a conceited jackass, with a 
‘degree of cunning not often excceded by hiskin- 


doubt would eventually raise him to one of the 
highest offices in the state. In the first place he 
| paid a visit to an old and experienced fox, whose 
habitation was at no great distance. After the 
usual civilties had passed between them, the ass 
commenced the business for which he had gone 
thither, inthe followingmanner: ‘My dear friend 
as you have arrived at the age of wisdom, be 


opinion on the subject to be discussed before the 
genetal convention.’ ‘ My opinion,’ replied the 
fox, “is this, a brilliant reward should be offered 


- || conducive to the general welfare. 
FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


| as a warning to all usurpers.” 


him what measures he supposed would be most 
Allthings,” 
says the elephant ** should be done prudently, let 
not the lion be over hasty in beginning a civil war; 
keep a strict watch round the forest, let our king 
be attended by a body guard; let commissioners | 
be sent out, to see if an amicable settlement of 
all disputes cannot be effected; but if the rebels 
will not sign a reasonable treaty, then raise 2 
sufficient body of troops to crush them at once; 
and if their leader be taken, let him be torn in 
piece-meal, and may his bones whiten the ground 
Having received 
so excellent an award our hero, the jackass, went 
on his way until he came to the cave of the wolf, 
who was unable to walk, in consequence of some 
wounds, which he had suffered in a skirmish with 
the tiger, having defended the lion his master, 
and called the tiger arascal. To him the ass 
made application for a third opmion on this grand 
question. “If 1 had my way,” said the wolf, “a 
force should be immediately organized that would 
be able to overcome them withcut seeking any 
underhand advantages. The watch-word should 
be ‘no quarter,’ and not one rebel should breathe 
in the whole empire.” Again the ass started,and 
took the road leading to the chamber of debate, 
in the interior of the forest. At lengti he arrived 
at the appointed place, which was a considerable 
plain, entirely encompassed by the large, umbra- 
spine trees ofthe forest. In the middle of this 
glade sat the lion upon a throne of turf, with the 
ministers of state on either hand. The beasts had 


{| colfected, and were reclined on their haunches, 


patiently ‘waiting until the lion should’ declare 
the question. 

At last. with a smile of gracious majesty, he 
spoke of the pleasure he felt, on seeing so many 
of his subjects still faithful to his cause. And 
then gave them the reason for which they were 
convened. He concluded by desiring all who, 
from mature refiection, had determined on the 
question, to deliver their judgment without re- 
serve. 

He had scarcely ended, wiei the conceited ) 
hero of our fable, rose up, with an awkward 
attempt at dignity, bowed his head nearly to the 
ground, put forth one of his fore-feet and drew it 
inagain with inconceivable grace, at the same 
time raising his head slowly to its proper station. 

The convention stared as wildly as if the tiger 
at the head of his partizans, had entered the glade 
while they were unprepared to meet them.— 
They had never heard of, or saw the like before, 
and were fairly surprised at his impudence; how- 
ever, not to break the rules of politeness them- 
selves, they listened to the babbler, with all the 
gravity they could assume. 

He began as follows: 

‘* Most Gracious Sir, and you his. faithful sub- 
jects:— 

{ ‘‘] now rise to deliver my opinion on this im- 
portant and difficult question. After profonnd 
reflection, I have come to the conclusion, that 
one of the modes which I shall directly mention, 
would be the best to be adapted at this eventful 


ite apy one, whe, by his cunning, or by any acci- 


crisis, (the beasts were still more surprised tv 
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N XX. 


hear such a preamble from a jackass, and began | 
to cry hear !) 

Ist. A brilliant reward should be offered to any 
one, who, by his cunning, or by any accidental 
advantage which he should possess, would cause 
the death of the rebel chief, the infamous tiger ; 
(hear! hear!) orspies should be sent ont to dis- 
cover the position of the enemy’s ¢amp, that they 
might be attacked in the heat of the day, when 
they generally take their sleep.” (louder cries of 
hear! hear) 

Or secondly : All things should be done pru- 
dently, let not our sovereign be overhasty in be- 
ginning a civil war; keep a strict watch round 
the forest; let ofr king be attended by a body 
guard ; let commisioners be sent out to see if 
an amicable settlement of all disputes cannot be 
effected; but if the rebels will not sign a reason- 
able treaty, then raise a sufficient body of troops 
to crush them at once; and if their leader be 
taken, (hear! hear!) let him be torn in peice- 
meal, and may his bones whiten the ground, as 
a warning to all usurpers.” (hear! hear! hear j; 
from al] quarters.) 

“Or Thirdly, Organize a force immediately, 
that willbe able to overcome them at once, with- 
out seeking any underhand advantages. The 
i word shall be no quarter! and not 2 single 
repel should be left to breathe in the whole em- 
pire.” (hear! hear 

“These modes of action, my honoured sover— 
eign, and you his subjects, I confidently propose 
for your acceptance, as they are the result of my 
most mature thought.” 

He ended and applauding shouts rent the air; 
he for his own part, swelled with joy at the suc- 
eess of his project, he pricked up his ears, and 
looked around as if to command universal hom- 
ase. ‘The convention if at first surprised, was 
nw completely astounded, and the praise of the 
jackass ran from mouth to mouth. | 

After the tumult had subsided, the lion, who 
had been filled with admiration of the ass, on 
hearing his speech, so decidedly excellent, pro- 
posed that he should be constituted commander 

_in chief ofthe expedition against the rebels, with 
full power to usc whatever measures he should 
think most expedient. 

This proposal was received with universal joy, 
and ail were proud in the thought of having so 
brave, prudent and skilful a chief. With himat 
their head they had no doubt, but the rebellion 
would soon be checked, and all things restored 
to their proper order. ‘They therefore unani- 
mously thanked their king for giving them such 
ai able general. 


But ah! alas! the poor ass; he who had but a 
moment since stood witha high head and a proud 
heart, a prodigy, a wonder, and seemingly the 
benefactor of his nation and country; is now 
trembling in every joint, his kneesshake asthough 
he would fall to the ground, his ears droop, and 
his eyes roll wildly, as though seeking a place 
whither he might flee from approaching shame. 
To crown his degradation a young fox approach- 
_esthe throne, and having meade his obeisance, 
deciares before the assembly, that he was sent 
by his aged father to see the conduct of the ass, 
thet his first opinion had been received verbatim 
from the lips of “the wise fox.” Thisdisclosure 
having been made, a young elephant gave out 
where the ass had gain’d the second, and a wolf 
declared that his brother had — the third. 

‘Tne ass seeing that he was found out, and ex- 
posed to public shame, attempted to run off, but 
Ws soon stopped by the wolf and brought before 
the throne, that the lion might pronounce sen- 
tence upon him for his misdemeanors: ‘* Away 
wit.. the cowardly fool!” said the king, “away 


jparently more happy and contented than when 


With him, let the fox, wolf, and elephant, do with | 


toss inthe air. 
seemed as if his ribs had been broken, by the 
noise his clumsy carcase made; then the wolf 
stepping up to him, very handsomely clipt off his 
ears, while the poor animal bawled or bayed in a 
most doleful manner; which was all he could do, 
for there was no such thing as getting away 
from his enemies. After this, the fox plastered 
his eyes up with mud from the banks of a neigh- 
boring stream, and then led him about among 
the multitude, who teased himin every way that 
could be thought of. After having used their 
pleasure with him, they turned him out of the 
assembly, to wander in the woods, or seek pro- 
tection from man. 


MORAL. 

Never lay the foundation of your rise in society 
on the werks of another. Never be guilty of 
plagiarism, for it will, most assuredly be discov- 
ered, and the plagiarist be exposed to shame.— 
Never propose a measure for the good of others 
which you would be unable or too cowardly to 
practice yourself, 

Thus endeth the fable: may all who read or 
hear it, pay attentionto the moral. Hacrenvus. 


Petersburg, Va. of 
SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE. 


~ Early in the spring ofthe present year, a gen- 
tleman of this town purchased a young mocking 
bird, intending to rearit. It became very gentle, 
occasionally getting out of his cage, but would 
as often return. On the 10th of July, however 
it made its escape, and was not again seen until 
Tuesday last. On that day a mocking bird was 
discovered on the wall ofan old building fronting 
the house or the gentlemen to whom we have al- 
luded. No notice wastaken of this circumstance 
in the first instance, but as the bird continued 
stationary and appeared to gaze constantly at the 
house, one of the children was sent out to look 
at it. Sosoon as the child opened the gate and 
approached towards the old wall, the bird descen- 
ded and made immediately to the little boy, who 
took it up, earried it to the house, and the cage 
door being opened, the little warbler immediately 
returned to its roost, where it yet remains ap- 


it had its freedom. 

Quere—Was the bird urged to return into sla- 
very, from findingit ditficult to procure subsist- 
ence, (for it had fallen off in flesh very much,) or 
did it by reason or by instinct, anticipate the| 
storm which succeeded on the next day, and 
which has created so much disaster around us. 

Republican. 


Aly OLIC. 


FANCY, HUMOUR AND SENTIMENT. 


A young lady being addressed by a gentleman 
much older than herself, observed to him, the 
only objectionshe had to an union with him, was 
the probability of his dying before her, and_leav- 
ing her to feel the sorrows of widowhood. To 
which he made the following ingenious and deli- 
cate complimentary reply: ‘* Blessed is the man 
that hath a virtuous wife, for the number of his 
days shall be doubled.” 


It is true greatness that constitutes glory, and 
virtue is the cause of both. But vice and igno- 
rance taint the blood ; and an unworthy behaviour 
degrades and disennobles a man, more than birth 


| die like a knave.’—‘ Then,’ said the poor fellow, 
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is quite rooted up and lost; and unless some ad- 
vantage is likely to follow, Friendship will not 
interfere. Friendship, in a fatal hour, contracted 
an acquaintance with Flattery, and was ruined ; 
Flattery hath since assumed Friendship's habit, 
and it requires some study to detect the impostor, 
even under the specious guise of closet consan- 
guinity. 

¢ The world is all over so full of deceit, 

«¢ That Friendship’s a jewel we seldom can meet.” 


A physician.—A certain physician, when he 
visited his rich and luxurious patients, always 
went to their kitchens and shook hands with their 
cooks. ‘ My friends,’ said he, ‘I owe you 
much, for you confer great fovors upon me. Your 
skill; your ingenious and palatable art of poison- 
ing, enables us medical men to ride in our car- 
riages.’ 


Superstitions.—A miller and his three sons are 
now 1n the course of being tried at Liege, for tor- 
turing a poor woman by fire,to make her discov- 
er her supposed accomplice in witchcraft. They 
carried their cruelty to such a barbarous extre- 


short time, but long enough however, to save the 
wretches who destroyed her from being tried as 
murderers. The proceedings against them, for 
inflicting dangerous wounds, have not yet ter- 
minated. 


WOMAN’S TEARS. 
When starts the tear in woman's eye, 
When cold’s her cheek and pale ; 
*Tis then her magic power is felt, 
*Tis then her charms prevail. 


And when the eye of those we love, 
Gleam *mid a shower of tears, 
*Tis then the soul’s deep eloquence 


In every look appears. 


A peaceful conscience, honest thoughts, vir- 
tuous actions, and an indifference for casual 
events, are blessings without end or measure.— 
This consummated state of feliclty is only a sub- 
mission to the dictate of right nature: the foun- 
dation of it is wisdom and virtue; the knowledge 
of what we ought to'do, andthe conformity of 
the will to that knowledge. 


Christmas Box.—A watchman begging a 
Christmas box of a lady, hoped she would for- 
give his asking for it.—‘* I suppose good man,” 
said she, ** you more heartily wish that I would 
give, rather than for-give you.” He, smiling 
simply, replied. ** Yes, madam ; but I should like 


SONG.—on A FADED VIOLET. 
The odour from the flower is gone 
Which like thy kisses breathed on me; 
The colour from the flower 1s flown: 
Which glowed of thee and only thee! 


A shrivelled, lifeless, vacant form, 
It lies on my abandoned breast, 

And mocks the heart which yet is warm, 
With cold and silent rest. 


A geutleman being in company with a lady, 
whose affections he had made an ineffectual en- 
deavor to gain, she, by accident, trod on his foot; 
the gentleman exclaimed, “I find, madam, that 
although you cannot, or will not, bestow your 
heart upon me, you have given me tha whole of 
your soul!” (sole.) 


A Clergyman said to one of his poor parision- 
ers, ‘ You have dived like a knave, and you will 


and fortune aggrandize and exalt him. } 


‘you will bury me like a knaye.’ 


mity, that the poor creature’ survived it onlyie’. 


4 


him as they think best.”” Upon hearing this with- Friendship.—The name. of Friendship still re- 
out further ceremony, the elephant threw his long | mains, but that is all ; the heaven-born tree itself 
trunk around his victim, and gave him a ‘atahinlaes! ; 
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The Ocean Bard’s Sailor’s Dream—Agnes—An original 
Essay on Duelling, by a lady—Song, R. M.—The Maniac 
Girl, Selim—The Spririt of the Wind, and a Sonnet, Lin- 
den (whose “lovely vision” is not forgotten)—Leisure 
Hours, No. 1.—On Poetry, W. X. Y and Hail 
to the day,’ &c. Ims—H.—Edward, on reading the Stanzas 
of Ellen—and The Stormy Day, Richmond, are receivea 
and filed for insertion. 

A Scribbler to isvery severe—“ fresh in infamy,” 
“blasted name,” “idiot thing,” ‘ pitiful maniac,” &c. 
are terms too harsh and unreasonable. 

Our acknowledgments are due to the Ocean Bard, whose 

good opinion we shall be proud to secure. 


The death of our friend and correspondent, Mr. Se.ueck 
Oseonne, has already beenannouncedtothepublic. It was 
an event which had long been anticipated, and removed as 
he now is from a scene of misfortune, which presented dur- 
ing the latter part of his earthly pilgrimage, but one con- 
tinued round of afiliction, a wasting and unequal], though 
a patient and uncomplaining struggle between poverty, ne- 
glect and disease, it must be a source rather of satisfaction 
than otherwise to his friends that the sleep of death is now 
his. Peace be to thy shade! thou son of genius and of 
sorrow! thy memory shall long live, cherished and kept 
green by the tears of respect and compassiou—respect for 


thy talents—-and compassion, that like so many of thy fel- | 


low votaries, thou too 


wert born 
Tocold neglect, to penury and scorn. 


Having procured new carriers, Subscribers residing in the 
South East and South West districts will, we hope, be 


served hereafter with more regularity. Any numbers which ! 


may not have been received will be supplied as far as pos- 
sible on application at the office. 


{iF But little inore than a month and we shal! have 
passed the first half year of the Album, and in order to en- 
ter on the succeeding with spirit and success, we are desi- 
rous of making several important improvements andaltera- 
tions, both in the matter and manner of our work, in order 
to do which, however, it will be very essential that all sub- 
scriptions should now be promptly paid up. So far we have 
had no cause of complaint, but on the contrary have met 
with a degree of liberality exceeding our anticipations, and 
we shall take pleasure in proving hereafter that we are not 
insensible to any favours which may have been bestowed 
on our exertions. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

We have received the proposals for publishing by sub- 
scription, a second edition of the poems of Mrs. Eliza Mur- 
den, an amiable and intelligent lady of Charleston, S. C. 
In offering this little volume to the public, says the prospec- 
tus, the author is aware that poems are not the most ven- 
dible commodities ; yet she catmot but remember with gra- 
titude, that on a former occasion her deficiencies were 
viewed with lenity, while her efforts received the most libe- 
ral encouragement, and she found in the generosity of the || 
public, enough to induce the diffident to persevere. Her 
tarp however has long “ hung upon the willows ;” for the 
partial smiles of friendship and affection have not been ac- 
companied by those of fortune. Dreams may form the fe- 
licity of youth, but mature life derives its happiness aswell 
as its afflictions from realities. It is, however, unwise to 
yield to the current of adversity without an effort. Events 
which cannot be controlled, may yet be mitigated; and the 
motive by which she is influenced, if it should not elicit 


put to press without unnecessary delay. It will be deliver- 
ed to subscribers at one dollar per copy, payable on deli- 
very. We sincerely wish the success of this laudable ef- 
fort to stem the current of adversity, and will, with much 
pleasure, receive subscriptions, and forward them to the au- 
thoress. The following has been given usas a specimen of 
the poetry contained in the volume :— 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
TO THE FRIEND OF GENIUS.* 


Wien late thy pilgrim footsteps sought, 
The fonely grave of youthful White, 
Reverted then thy pensive thought, 
To other suns, now sunk in night ? 


Perhaps beneath thy natal sky 
Some form which genius had inspir’d, 
Which e’er to virtue breath’d its sigh, 
A victim of neglect—expired! 


Perhaps, amidst our western wild, 
Glad to escape pride’s frigid scorn, 
May nature’s offspring—fancy’s child, 
Chant his wild lays to early morn. 
Must genius then in desarts roam 
With poverty,—sad vigils keep, 
While Boot* deserts his native home, 
~The fate of foreign bards to weep? 


But pour the tear at virtue’s shrine, 
White’s gentle spirit hovering near, 
Shall own the impulse was divine, 
And pay thee back the “ generous tear.” 


‘«¢ E’en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays 
Will shortly want the generous tear he pays.” 


* Mr. Boot, of Boston, who erected a monument in Eng- 
land to the memory of Henry Kirk White. 


Washington Irving.—The last number of the 
North American Review, upon authority makes 
the assertion that our gifted couutryman is not 
engaged in translating the documents in the ar- 
chives of Madrid relating to Columbus. Mr. Ir- 
ving went to Madrid partly for that purpose, but 
afterwards reliuquished the project as not bein 


in accordance with his habits of thought and 
study. 


- 


A small collection of poems; entitled *“ The 
Hunter, and other poems,” by Micah P. Flint, 
has recently been published in the south. They 
are the productions of a very young gentleman 
at Alexandria, on the Red River, in Louisiana. 
They indicate respectable talents for poetry, 


though they abound with defects inseparable 
from youth and haste. 


The poem delivered by Mr. James C. Brooks, 
at the last anniversary of Phi Beta Kappa Soci- 
ety, at Yale College, has just issued from the 
press. It contains passages of beautiful poetry, 
and is written with all that flow and facility, 
which have distinguished his former productions. 


Professor Rafinesque of Washington is about 
to publish a work, in two volumes, entitled ‘“‘Out- 
lines of a General History of America, from the 
earliest time to the actual period,” embracing 
the physical state and revolutions of this conti- 
nent, the physical and moral state of the Ameri- 
can nations; their monuments, language, annals, 
traditions, records and documents, to be illustra- 
ted with plates. Such a work, ably executed, 


will be a very valuable addition to our litera- 
ture. 


A new magazine, entitled the “ Potomac Ma- 


patronage, will, she trusts, at least repress the severity of 
Criticism. 


gazine, and Journal of Literature and Science, ” 


The list of Subscribers will be published, and the work || 


SUMMARY. 


COMMUNICATION. 

A laudable deed of a Mariner!—On the 27th 
July, 1826, Mr. Jacob Tuttle, an American sea- 
man, on board the schr. Ann Maria, Capt. John 
Iiyde, from Bath, Maine, bound to Boston, Mass. 
sailed on said day for the latter port. On the 
28th July, whilst at sea, Miss Jane Stevens, a 
young lady of Boston, and Mr. Tuttle were the 
only two that were on deck: Mr. T. was at the 
helm, and as the young lady was promenading 
the quarter deck, the motion of the boom threw 
her overboard. At the instant the young lady 
was plunged into the sea, Mr. T. dove overboard 
;and swam a considerable distance before he’ 
reached the almost drowning female. The 
schr. was left ina moment without an individual 
soul on deck to manage her. He succeeded in 
afew minutes in grasping the young lady by one 
of her arms, and swam with her, bearing her he- 
roically above the billows, and reached the schr. 
in safety, to the great pleasure of all on a A 
This is an act which displays a philanthrophie 
mind, and a disposition of real courage and hu- 
manity, deserving the highest encomiums. It 
also goes to show that our weather beaten tars 
possess no small share of philanthropy. The 
brave Mr. Tuttle is a seaman on board of the 
ship Florian, now in this port, expecting to sait 
ina few days. The Editor of the Album will 
gratify a subscriber by giving this an insertion. 


A FRIEND TO THE TAR. 


Monday, 23d Oct. 1826. 


A serious fire occurred on Monday evening, 
about. half past nine o’clock, on Pine street 
wharf. It originated in Lord’s biscuit bakehouse, 
between Penn street andthe wharf. The ship- 
ping was at first considered in danger, as much 
burning cinders were flying in all directions. A 
brig left the wharf and anchored in the stream. 
It was rumoured that a person fell through the 
trap doors in the bakehouse and was killed. 


We understand that the three Miss Giniine- 
HAMS propose, very shortly, to give one or more 
concerts inthis city. The talents of Miss Louisa 
are known and appreciated m this city. by many. 
The other sisters share in an equal degree the 
family inheritance af musical ability. As the 
taste for music in Philadeiphia is daily becoming 
more general, we have no doubt these accom- 


plished ladies will meet with the success their 
talents should command. : 


A pear, 16 inches in circumference, and weigh- 
ing 40 ounces and a half, grew on the farm of 


Capt. Monroe, near New Brunswick, N. J. It 
was of the bell species. 


It is stated that the Corporation of New York 


receives about $30,000 annually for Excise and 
Tavern licences. 


A man advertises a runaway slave in the Che- 


raw (S. C.) Spectator, and offers $25 reward for 
him, if lodged in jail, or $50 for his head if killed 
in taking. 


Daniel Boardman, Esq. of Connecticut, has 


lately presented to the corporation of Yale Col- 


lege, a deed of 1000 acres of landsituatein Gran- 
by Vt. 


Fine ripe Strawberrles and raspberries of the 


second growth were for sale in Belfast, Maine, 


is about to be established in Washington city: 


last week. 
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A veil by Miss Adeline Friend, exhibited at 
the Pawtucket Show, was wrought with 96 dif- 
ferent stiches. At the same exhibition were 
shown frogs and silk buttons, in imitation of the 
french, made by Miss Bishop of Providence. 

A double headed turtle, of the terrapin species 
caught at Staten Island, has been placed in 


pied the court for twenty one days. The Jury 
were unable to agree and have been discharged. 

The British sloop of war Harlequin, which ar- 
rived at New York on Wednesday from Cartha- 
gena, brought $385,000, in doublocns, in part 
payment for the frigate La Plata, built by Mr. 
Eckford- 


Peale’s Museum, New York. Each head appears 
to move distinct from the other, and to have its 
own intelligence; while it is looking in one di- 
rection with one set of eyes, the other is directed | 
another way. 


Among the trials at the late Court of Sessions 
in New York, is the following curious record:— 
‘* Nancy Hart,72 years of age, indicted for pass- 
ing counterfeit money—narrowly escaped by the | 
humanity of the jury— acquitted with the request | 
that the Court severely reprimand her.” | 


Two young blades of New York went to Red- 
hook, near that place, on Wednesday, to fight a 
duel; but their fathers got intelligence of it, went , 


there before them, and gave them a cowskinning. 
Good! 


Mr. Vanderlyn, the painter, is engaged in ma- 
king sketches for a Panoramic view of the Falls 
of Niagara. The subject is worthy of his fanci- 
ful pencil; and wehave no doubt fame and fortune 
will crown his labours. 


The U. S. sloop of war Lexington, Capt. Shu- 
brick, sailed from New York the 13th inst. for 
Trinidad Island, to bring home the remains of 
Comodore Perry. 

General Lallemand has contradicted the state- 
ment made in a New York paper, that he had 
been allowed 12,000/. for superintending the 
building ofthe Greek frigates. His pay from the 
Greek fund is said to be 1207. (over $500) per. 
month. 

Manumission Society.—The general Conven- 
tion of the Manumission Societies of the United 
States will meet in Baltimore on the 25th inst. 

The sum collected at the Park Street Church, 


- Boston, on Sunday evening, in aid of the funds of 


the Fatherless and Widows Society amounted to 
241 dollars and 23 cents. 


Suictde.—A youth of eighteen years of age, 
sent to a pasture in Bennington, Vt. to catch a 
horse, was found suspended from a tree by the 
halter which he took to lead the horse. The 


cause of the perpetration ofthis act is not known. | 


A young man jumped overboard from the Can- 
ada steamboat, on Lake Ontario, and was drown- 
ed. In his hat, a name was written, Joseph 
Jareld, Jersey City.” 


The Halifax papers mention that a son of Mr. 
John Henderson of Canadian Marsh, aged 4 
years, was lost in the woods on Saturday, and was 
not found until the Wednesday following, altho’ 
100 persons were searching for him. The father 
of the lad and his servant man, with another per- 
son, were together, and would have passed the 
child, had not the little wanderer recognised the 
servant man; and instantly exclaimed “ will you 
not take me to Mamma?” The father on turn- 
ing his eyes beheld his son seated under a pile of 
hemlock wind fall, completely embosomed in a 
thicket, playing. with some pebbles. The little 
fellow had eaten nothing but a little sorrel, but 
had drank freely of water. 


The above party in searching for the child, came 
across an Irishman, who had been but a short 
time in America, and was insane. He was dis- 
covered in a most deplorable state of exhaustion, 
having lost the power of utterance. 


The New York Trials.—The trial of the per- 


sons implicated in the charge of conspiracy inthe 
case of the Bank frauds in New York, was 


An affray took place in Augusta, Ga. on the 


| 10th inst. about sunrise, between a Mr. Daniel 


Clements anda Mr. Lawrence Heyden, in which 
the former received four stabs in different parts 
of his breast, which terminated his existence in a 
very few minutes after they were inflicted. 


E'OREIGN. 


Notwithstanding Mr. Price having become the 
lessee of the Drury Lane Theatre, the manage- 
ment is left to the Committee. 

The London inspectors of the customs are said 
to be so ungallant as to make the ladies pay du- 
ties on silk dresses, even though they have been 
worn a little. This is said to have been a sad 
disappointment to certain travelling ladies, who 
occasionally make a trip to Paris for new silks. 

The Theatre at Gosport has been purchased 
for the purpose of connecting it to a place of re- 
ligious worship. 


The fourth Queen Anne farthing, which has 
so long interested antiquarians, has been found. 
A boy picked it up among some rubbish at Ferns, 
in Ireland, and spent it for halfa glass of whis- 
key. Forty guineas was offered for it. 


It is supposed that more money is lost and 
won within the year in London, at the different 
gaming houses, than three times the yearly reve- 
nue of the United States. 


A paragraph under date of Constantinople, 
July 26, says, that the Sultan, “ finding the 
streets and the country were deserted, has given 
leave to the women to resume their promenades 
as usual.”’ ‘The ladies must be indebted to their 
Sultan for leave to take the air. , 

Odessa was visited by a swarm of locusts 
which devoured every thing green in the gardens 
and fields in a few hours. 

Two vessels bound from Rome to Leghorn 
have been taken by Algerine corsairs. 

Three soldiers have been strangled at Con- 
stantinople for firing their musquets loaded with 
balls on parade. 

A treatise has been published at Paris, giving 
an account of about three hundred Ministers of 
State, who have been hung, beheaded, burnt, 
strangled, flayed alive, quartered, drowned, shot 
stabbed, stoned, mutilated, tortured, flogged to 
death, &c. 

American Giantess.—Nine blacks were bro’t 
up before the Lord Mayor, London, for having 
paraded the streets with white turbans on their 
heads, and placards on their backs. Mr Brown, 
the Marshal, said the placards set forth the me- 
rits and charms of a young American Giantess, 


years ofage. 
—— 
DRAMATIC SUMMARY. 

At the Baltimore Theatre on Saturday evening 
last, Mr. E. Forest played Octavian in the Moun- 
taineers, being the last night of his engagement, 
and on Monday evening he played Damon, in the 
tragedy of Damon and Pythias, being for his ben- 
efit and last appearance in Baltimore. 


Last evening, the new melo drama of the float- 
ing Beacon, was produced at the Baltimore the- 


j 


brought to a close on Friday, after having occu- 


| atre for the first time.- 


who was seven feet high, though but eighteen| 


| Nor wassooth’d till their sting was past : 


‘Mr Kean played Bertram, and Mrs. Barnes 
Imogine, for Mrs. Barnes’ benefit, at Quebec.— 
In the afterpiece Mr. K. played Paul, and Mrs. 
B. Virginia. A Quebec paper says :— 

‘* His singing exhibited an exquisite sensibility 
to the finest beauties of music; and there were 
some of his tones as sweet and touching as we 
have heard from the first professional singers.” 


Mr. Kean and Mrs. Barnes are on their return 
to New York, from Quebec. Mr. Pelby received 
nine hundred dollarsat his benefit on Monday 
night, in Boston. Mr. Hamblin is engaged for 
six niglits at Boston, at the expiration of which, 
Mr. Macready is expected to play a few nights. 


tre New York. 


Night before last, Mr. Macready took his first 
benefit in America ; he played Coriolaus 


The New York Theatre opened for the first 
time on Monday evening, with Holcroft’s comedy 
of the Road to Ruin. 


Miss Piacipe.—It having been understood at 
Nashville, (Tenn.) that Miss Jane Placide had 
made an engagement to play at the Bowery the- 
atre, New York, a paper was drawn up and 
signed by sixty or seventy of the most respectable 
citizens of the former place, requesting her con- 
tinuance on their boards. 


MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. 
Merrin, Mr. John F. Walker, to Miss Arcadia 
Robinson, all of this city. | 

In Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Mr. Charles Parman- 
tier, of Paris, France, to Miss Mary A, Booth, 
of the former place. » 

In England, Mr. Rothschild, Jr. of Vienna, to 
Miss Rothschild, of London. 

By the Rev. Mr. Gehrhart, George Mitchell, 
Esq, of Liverpool, Perry county, to Miss 4nn 
Mitchell, of Millersburg, Dauphin county. 


DIED, 
On Sunday morning, 22 inst. of debility, Mr. 
Samuel Cauffman, in the 26th year of his age. 
On Monday morning at 8 o’clock, Mrs. Cath- 
arine O’ Dwyer, in her 30th year. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Diep, on the 7th of September last, at Car- 
thagena, Mr. John W. Watson, late of this city. 
Deep for the dead the grief must be, 
Who ne’er gave cause for grief before. § Bynon. 
He hath died afar from his own lov’d home, 
From the spot of his early years; 
In his prime he hath found a foreign tomb, 
Unwept by affection’s tears! 
Yet there are, who all his goodness knew, 
Who can ne’er forget his worth ; 
For bosom more kind, and heart more true, 
Ne’er went to their home of earth! 


He could not pause when a storm arose 
O’er a friend, nor avert its blast ; 
His breast made its own, another’s woes, 


Yet what, oh death! what to thee, are they, 
Warm bosom or lofty mind? 

Insatiate! thou wilt claim thy prey, 
Dark conqueror of mankind! 


Thou may’st fetter the form, but thou can’st not hold, 


The etherial essence, the soul ; 
The body may lie, inits kindred mould, 


But the spirit spurns controul ! 
And he whom we mourn, though his eye is dim, 
We may hope that his soul hath soar’d 
To aclime more congenial far, to him, 
To the dwelling of his Lord. #008 


Mr. and Mrs. Duff are engaged at the new thea-. 
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OBUGIN AW 


“ Then let 

The prompting seraph and the virgin lyre 

Still sing 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALKUM, 


VESPER STRAINS. 


Tis blest when evening’s stilly hour 
"Its sacred influence lends, 
To feel the soul-entrancing power, 
When vesper hymns ascends. 


Who’s heard such swell from convent choir, 
' With holy pathos given, 
Might deem such touching strains inspire 
The angel choir of Heaven. 


Then all this world’s gross being ends, 
Its caresand thoughts unblest, 
And all the captive soul ascends, 


To regions of the blest. Supney. 


\ 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


AUTUMN LEAVES. 


Sear autumn leaves !-— what tales they tell 
Of spring and summer’s prime, 

And how in days of gloom they fell, 
Chill’d by the wasting touch oftime ! 

Where are the forest’s glories now,—— 
Fhe splendors of its fairy spring ? 

Cast on the streams o’erburthened flow— 
Yellow and sear and withering ! 


Pale autumn leaves !—I would that now 
A wreath of their dead honors lay 
Upon my sad and pallid brow, 
Though they were gay but yesterday ! 
But yesterday and hopes were mine, 
That filled my soul with golden light, 
Now where the spirit may repine, 
ik wander in the gloom of night! 
Aye,—when the stilly evenings come 
I hie me too the fading woods, 
Congenial all their lonety gloom, 
Even in their drearest solitudes! 
When night winds sigh, the mountain stream 
Sends its rude murmurs to my ear,— 
Yet 1 mourn not day’s fading beam— 
It light’s the mourner’s stealing tear! 
The mourner’s tear, the autumn leaf! 
Alike their names and titles be; 
Both are the harbingers of grief— 
Both speak of joys—-how fast they flee! 
Thus when the fitful night winds swell, 
And sear leaves rustle to the ground, 
My heart returns to love’s farewell, 
Retraces youth’s enchanting ground ! 
Alas! where rests its promise now, , 
. The gleaming of my golden youth, 
When many a fair and laughing brow 
. Bespoke the heart’s unsullied truth! 
How shone they o’er my pathway bright, 
In light and song and loveliness 
_ Sweetly as comes the Queen of night, 
‘The dew-dropped flowers and leaves to bless! 
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Then give to me the yellow leaf, 
Since hope has spread her angel wing, 
Give me, with my lone cup of grief, 
The hopes of summer withering ! 
And while the sad retiring sun, 
Goes down the melancholy west— 
Then let the night clouds rolling dun, 
Be my dark couch—iny place of rési. 


Sept. 26, 1826. W.G.C. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
On viewing the depariure of “ H. C. P.” 
Brandywine. 

The genial breeze hath sprung, and the snowy sail hath 
swell’d ; 

Aloft the pendant’s hung, apd the anchor chain which held 

The noble ship in prison, like a captive of the sea, 

Above the deep hath risen, and the gallant barque is free. 


Away, away she springs, like a goddess of the wave, 

And ’neath her spreading wings, are the noble and the 
brave ; 

Their home recedes from view, and bold hearts are swelling 
high, 

And many a bosom true, dilates with sorrow’s sigh. 


in the 


The warm and thrilling sigh, for the scenes they leave be- 
hind ; 

For the maiden’s sparklinz ere, and the friend or parent 
kind; 

Oh! who can leave his land, though "tis honour’s mandate 
calls, 

Nor feel his heart expand in its deep and silent halls! 


The ship is she which bore, doth it not her worth enhance? 
To his laurel cover’d shore, the gallant son of France, 

The idol of our hemisphere, the glory of his own, 

Who had in boyhood’s early year, a hero’s high renown. 


And now afar she sails, on Pacific’s breast to ride, 

And may propitious gales waft her safely to its tide: 

| And the friend of childhood’s hour, whom she proudly 
bears awav, 

May nor wind, nor wave have power o’er his bright and 
early day. 


He is his country’s own, and should selfishness complain, 

That until long monrhs have flown, we shall see him not 
again? 

| Dear H. to friendship’s view, thou wilt always present be, 

| For who that ever knew, could e’er cease to think of thee? 

Upon the couch of pain, should the gallant seamen lie, 

} He will start to strength again when thy skilful care is nigh; 

| And thy land one day shall dwell with delight upon thy 

name, | 

And honour’s trumpet swell with thine heritage of fame. 


FRancis. 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
EVENING STAR. ~ 
Mild harbinger of rest I hai] thee 
Dweller in yon skies afar; 
The rude blasts here cannot assail thee, 
"Lovely, modest, evening star! 
Moonbeams trembling o’er the ocean, 
Dear to wandering seamen are ; 
But their eyes in true devotion 
Turn gladly to their faithful star. 


Thou seem’st a messenger celestial, 

From those bright scenes grief cannot mar, 
Bidding us rise from things terrestrial, 

And lean on Him who form’d the star ; 


And gladly would I have thee linger, 
To tell of Heavens blest abode, 
But time, unpitying, lifts his finger, 
And points thee onward in thy road. 


VOL. T. 


—— 


Then speed thee thro’ the kindling azure, 
To other hearts thy light is dear, 

And I will hail thee still with pleasure, 
Night’s herald, when thou pausest here. 


A friend unto the sick and weary, 
{nviting earth to calm repose, 
Illuming paths that else were dreary, 
With pure soft ray the night star glows. Rosa. 


SCRAPS. 


An ignorant fellow secing several persons with spectacles, 
went to buy a pair to enable him toread. He tried several 
and told the-maker they would not answer, as he could not 
| read with them. Can you read at all? asked the other — 
No, says he—If 1 could, do you think 1 would be sucha fool 
as to buy spectacles. 


As the garden, so is the gardener. 


When you marry, descend the ladder; when you choose 
a friend, ascend. 


Do not look at the goblet, but its contents. 


Proverbs. Our virtues: would be proud, if our vices 
whipped them not. Many that are wits in jest are fools in 
earnest. 


TOA METEOR. 
Phantom of Beauty ! coldly bright! 
Lost ere the eye can trace thy flight ! 
A gleam in air !—a ray in thought ! 
Quenched ere the mind its hue has caught ‘ 
How like art thou to joy below! 
That mocks the heart with transient glow ! 
That shoots atliwavt Life’s troubled dream 
A formless, scare salistinguished beam ; 
And having waked (he soul to care, 
Fades, as if nougt. hac brighten’d there ! 


The inconstant man is not capable of friendship. 


A proud and passionate man puts his happiness in tic 
pow: r of every fool he meets. 


A just knowledge of the maxims we ought to follow in the 
course of life, is the primcipal object of wisdom, and virtue 
consists in putting them constantly in practice, without be- 
ng ever diverted from so noble a pursuit. Gibbon says, 
“The first and indispensable requisite of happiness, is a 
clear conscience.” 


If you would cure the weakness of rae NERVES, you must 
strengthen them by exercise and teniperance. 


Our passions are agreat deal older than our reason; they 
come into the world with us, but our reason follows a long 
time after. 


Dreammng.--But for dreams, thatlay Mosaic worlds, tas- 
sellated with flowers and jewels, before the blind sleeper, 
and surround the recumbent living with the figures of the 
dead in the upright attitude of life, the time would be too 
long before we are allowed to rejoin our brothers, parents, 
friends: every year we should become more and more pain- 
fully sensible of the desolation made around us by death, if 
sleep, the ante-chamber of the grave, were not hung by 
dreams with the busts of those in the other world. 


To tell our own secrets is generally folly, but that folly is 
without guilt: to communicate those with which we are en- 
trusted is always treachery, and treachery for the most part 
combined with folly. 


Know myself ---Cicrro says that should study 


the bent of his own ; Ag and Horace declares that if you 
turn Nature out of doors, she will come in again. 
Answer to the Enigma in our last. 
Lunatic. 
ENIGMA. 


I’m all enigma, no’er was understood; 

Some call me evil, some the greatest good. 

Under my power some curse, some kiss the red ; 

Some call me devil, and some demi-god ; 

The world’s my play-ground, and mankind my toys ; 
Kings, queens, lords, ladies, young, old men, and boys. 


{| From brisk fifteen to impotent fourscore, 


They burn and pine, ffisk, drivel, and adore: 
E’en with the lowest sporting, though a god, 
I tame the boor and auimate the clo’. 
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